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the long crested ridge which forms the divide between the waters of 
the Merced and the San Joaquin. All these spurs and ridges open to 
the north with grand amphitheatres, where great glaciers once headed. 
The space enclosed between the Merced Group, the Mount Lyell Group 
and the divide of the San Joaquin and Merced forms a grand plateau, 
about ten miles square, into which project the various spurs, coming 
down in parallel order, while in the centre there is a deep trough, sunk 
2,000 feet below the general level, in which runs the Merced. The views 
from all the dominating points on the ridges surrounding this plateau are 
sublime, the region being one of the wildest and most inaccessible in the 
Sierra. 

Our party, in charge of Mr. King, made an attempt to climb Mount 
Ritter ; but, on account of the unfavorable weather, did not succeed 
in quite reaching the summit. They approached it from the southwest, 
passing to the south of Buena Vista Peak and Black Mountain. The 
Merced divide was found to be everywhere impassable for animals. Mr. 
King evidently considers Mount Ritter the culminating point of this portion 
of the Sierra ; as he says that he climbed to a point about as high as Mount 
Dana, and had still above him an inaccessible peak some 400 or 500 feet 
high. To the south of this are some grand pinnacles of granite, very lofty 
and apparently inaccessible, to which we gave the name of “ the Minarets/’ 
Our space is not sufficient to enable us to go into a description of this 
region ; suffice it to say, that there are here numerous peaks, yet unsealed 
and unnamed, to which the attention of mountain climbers is invited. 
Any one of them will furnish a panoramic view which will surely repay 
the lover of Alpine scenery for the expenditure of time and muscle required 
for its ascent. 

There is a very interesting locality on the Tuolumne river, about 
sixteen miles from the Yosemite in a straight line, and in a direction 
a little west of the north. It is called the Hetch-ITetchy Valley, an Indian 
name, the meaning of which we have been unable to ascertain. It is not 
only interesting on account of the beauty and grandeur of its scenery ; 
but, also because it is, in many respects, almost an exact counterpart of 
the Yosemite. It is not on quite as grand a scale as that valley ; but, if 
there were no Yosemite, the Hetch-Hetchy would be fairly entitled to a 
world- wide fame ; and, in spite of the superior attractions of the Yosemite, 
a visit to its counterpart may be recommended, if it be only to see how 
curiously nature has repeated herself. 
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The Hetcli-Hetchy may be reached easily from Big Oak Flat, by 
taking the regular Yosemite trail, by Sprague’s ranch and Big Flume, as 
far as Mr. Hardin's fence, between the South and Middle Forks of the 
Tuolumne river. Here, at a distance of about eighteen miles from Big 
Oak Flat, the trail turns off to the left, going to Wade's meadows, or Big- 
Meadows as they are also called, the distance being about seven miles. 
From Wade’s ranch the trail crosses the middle fork of the Tuolumne, 
and goes to the “Hog ranch." a distance of live miles, then up the divide 
between the middle fork and the main river, to another little ranch, called 
“the Canon." From here, it winds down among the rocks, for six miles, 
to the Hetch-Hetcliy, or the Tuolumne Canon. This trail was made bj r 
Mr. Joseph Screech, and is well blazed and has been used for driving- 
sheep and cattle into the Valley. The whole distance from Big Oak Flat 
is called thirty-eight miles. Mr. Screech first visited this place in 1850, at 
which time the Indians had possession. The Pah Utes still visit it every 
year for the purpose of getting the acorns, having driven out the western 
slope Indians, just as they did from the Yosemite. 

The Hetcli-Hetchy is between 8,800 and 8,900 feet above the sea-level, 
or nearly the same as the Yosemite ; it is three miles long- east and west ; 
but is divided into two parts by a spur of granite, which nearly closes it 
up in the centre. The portion of the Valley below this spur is a large open 
meadow, a mile in length and from an eighth to half a mile in width, with 
excellent grass, timbered only along the edge. The meadow terminates 
below in an extremely narrow canon, through which the river has not 
sufficient room to tiow at the time of the spring freshets, so that the Valley 
is then inundated, giving rise to a fine lake. The upper part of the Valley, 
east of the spur, is a mile and three quarters long, and from an eighth to a 
third of a mile wide, well timbered and grassed. The walls of this Valley 
are not quite as high as those of the Yosemite ; but, still, anywhere else 
than in California, they would be considered as wonderfully grand. On 
the north side of the Hetch-Hetchy is a perpendicular bluff, the edge of 
which is 1,800 feet above the Valley, and having a remarkable resemblance 
to El Capitan. In the spring, when the snows are melting, a large stream 
is precipitated over this cliff, falling at least 1,000 feet perpendicular. The 
volume of water is very large, and the whole of the lower part of the Valley 
is said to be tilled with its spray. 

A little farther east is the Hetch-Hetchy Fall, the counterpart of 
the Yosemite. The height is 1,700 feet. It is not quite perpendicular; 
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